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classes. On a basis of such information, schools may modify their 
program to meet the needs of special localities. It must be flexible 
enough to adapt itself on the one hand to a district where large num- 
bers of the pupils are of foreign-born parents, and on the other to a 
neighborhood where the girls come from native-born families represent- 
ing greater knowledge of American social and business customs. The 
study points out that the economic condition of most of the girls is 
such as to make it practicable for the schools to advise both parents 
and daughters of the vital importance of prolonged education as a 
training for stenography and bookkeeping. This is especially neces- 
sary in view of the fact that many of the pupils in the evening schools 
have had only a grammar-school education. 

The book closes with a series of concrete recommendations to the 
educator and placement agency ; to parent and child ; and to the busi- 
ness man. The substantial principles of the report have been em- 
bodied already in the new Clerical School of Boston opened last Sep- 
tember. The method of study and the general principles formulated 
will be of interest and suggestive value to many educators elsewhere 
who are trying to meet the needs of the large numbers who come to 
their commercial classes. 

Emilie J. Hutchinson. 
Columbia University. 

Livelihood and Poverty. By A. L. BOWLEY and A. R. Burnett- 
Hurst. With an Introduction by R. H. Tawney. The Ratan Tata 
Foundation. London, G. Bell and Sons, 1915. — 222 pp. 

The object of the Ratan Tata Foundation, of which the headquarters 
are at the School of Economics, Clare Market, Kingsway, London, W. 
C, is to promote the study of methods of preventing and relieving pov- 
erty and destitution. The Foundation makes inquiries into wages and 
cost of living, methods of preventing and diminishing unemployment 
and measures affecting the health and well-being of the wage-earning 
classes. The results are published in pamphlet or book form. In addi- 
tion to disseminating information, the officers of the Foundation " will, 
as far as is in their power, send replies in individual inquiries relating 
to questions of poverty and destitution, their causes, prevention, and 
relief, whether at home or abroad." Livelihood and Poverty is the sixth 
in the series of the publications of the Foundation, and it is an admirable 
example of the work which the Foundation is undertaking. 

Northampton with its shoe industry, Warrington with its iron and 
steel, its chemical and its brewing industries, Stanley, as a center of the 
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coal trade in the great mining county of Durham, and Reading, a large 
center in the biscuit trade, are typical English industrial towns. Only 
Stanley, however, can be described as a labor camp ; for Northampton, 
Reading and Warrington are old market towns, with the usual market- 
town trades and commercial activities, and each was a place of some 
commercial and social importance centuries before the industrial era 
and the days of labor camps, of which England has now its full quota. 

In each of these large towns — at least three of them would be called 
cities in this country — the method of investigation has been to take a 
certain proportion of the working-class homes and make house-to-house 
inquiries in accordance with a uniform schedule of queries ; in the case 
of Northampton the number thus investigated was 743. House- 
holders generally were surprisingly ready to submit to unofficial investi- 
gation ; and on the whole their replies as to wages and rent were correct, 
and these replies stood the test of further investigation. Most of the 
large employers of labor were equally accommodating in checking or 
supplementing wage figures. The result of an enormous amount of 
careful scientific investigation, on lines much like those adopted in the 
Rowntree investigation at York, is a volume of data — all skilfully mar- 
shaled in text or tabular form — of great value in determining working- 
class conditions in England. 

The war, with its disturbance of financial, commercial, industrial and 
social conditions, was not in sight when the investigations at North- 
ampton, Reading, Warrington and Stanley were made. Trade condi- 
tions were then normal. With the outbreak of the war the Bowley- 
Burnett-Hurst study of economic and social conditions in these four 
towns has a value that its authors could not have contemplated when 
they were engaged on their field research ; for at the end of the war a 
new epoch in English history — political, economic and social — will begin 
which must outrank in importance the epochs that began with the Rev- 
olution of 1688, the American Revolution, the end of the Napoleonic 
wars and the Reform Act of 1832. 

Some of the surprises of Livelihood and Poverty are the bad housing 
conditions that still survive in these English towns, and the fact that the 
old domestic method of shoe manufacturing has still some survivals in 
Northampton. It is cheering to note that machinery is displacing hand 
labor — mostly the labor of women and girls — in the monotonous and 
exhausting work of fustian-cutting in Warrington, one of the largest 
centers of the velveteen industry in England. Moreover, as was to a 
great extent the case when nearly thirty years ago machine composition 
began to take the place of the method that was as old as letter-press 
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printing, fustian cutting by machinery seems likely to result in compar- 
atively few additions to the ranks of the unemployed. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Conn. 

American Labor Unions. By Helen Marot. New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1914. — ix, 269 pp. 

The profound agitation among organized and unorganized workers 
during the past few years has carried the interest in the words and deeds 
of the labor movement far beyond the university seminar or the eco- 
nomic organization. The business man, the lawyer, the office clerk, 
the banker, the clergyman, affected directly or indirectly by the 
recent social storm, have been forced out of their former state of in- 
difference and have found themselves discussing and judging the claims 
of labor at their places of business, in their homes, from the pulpit, and 
in the people's column of their newspaper. This growth of interest 
has not been accompanied, however, by a corresponding increase of 
understanding of the fundamental problems and principles involved. 
The vast amount of newspaper and magazine writing which has appeared 
in the last two or three years has done but little to clarify the matter, 
and those who have the destinies of labor at heart have felt this very 
keenly. 

This feeling and a desire to present the " labor point of view " as 
clearly and as forcibly as possible have prompted Miss Marot to write 
her book on American Labor Unions. Miss Marot has been a mem- 
ber of The American Federation of Labor for years, and was executive 
secretary of the Women's Trade Union League of New York from 1905 
to 19 13. Her experience with the labor movement has given her an 
insight into the detail and technique of labor organizations which few 
writers outside the labor movement possess. On the other hand, her 
contact with wider social groups has enabled her to see the larger 
aspects of the movement which she describes. 

The purpose of Miss Marot's study is to describe the aims, scope, and 
methods of the American labor movement for those who have but little 
knowledge of it or who draw their knowledge from sources antago- 
nistic to labor. The twenty chapters of the book cover a wide field, 
reviewing the principles and mechanism of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods, the Industrial Workers of the 
World, and minor organizations. The topics discussed include almost 
every aspect of the labor problem, such as strikes, boycotts, the label, 
arbitration, violence, sabotage, legislation, scientific management, and 



